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MICHAEL MAYBRICK. 


(STEPHEN ADAMS.) 


LIVERPOOL, better known in the world of commerce 
than in that of art, has, during the last fifty years, 
produced at least three vocalists of eminence—a basso, 
the late Willoughby Weiss, and two baritones, Charles 
Santley and Michael Maybrick. In each instance the 
singer enjoyed in early life the advantages of being a 
member of a musical family. Weiss’s father was a 
professor of the flute, Santley’s father an organist, and 
Maybrick’s grandfather a musical instrument maker. 
Nature is by no means an impartial benefactor; she is apt 
to hand down from father to son gifts and graces withheld 
from the generality of mankind. Indeed, the inheritance 
is looked for, and there is no likelihood of the treasure 
being allowed ‘‘to blush unseen.” The bent of young 
Michael Maybrick’s faculties was certainly not overlooked, 
for, revealing a decided inclination towards the musical 
art, the favourite pursuit of the family, he received so 
much encouragement and assistance in the practice of it 
as to be able at the age of eight years to play with some 
degree of facility and accuracy on the pianoforte. Ina 
little time the boy was fired with the ambition to control 
the flood of sound issuing from the pipes of the church 
organ, and to obtain a mastery over the “ king of instru- 
ments,” became the most fervent desire of his heart. 
This aspiration met with the full sanction of his father, 
who at once made arrangements with Mr. W. T. Best, 
which secured for the boy the privilege of receiving 
— from the renowned organist of St. George’s 
Hall. 

With so much diligence and energy did he pursue his 
studies under that accomplished master, that before reach- 
ing his fifteenth year he was appointed organist of 
St. Peter’s, the parish church of Liverpool. For eight 
years Michael Maybrick was held there responsible 
for choir duties, and for that period he faithfully and suc. 
cessfully fulfilled them. Not only did he unceasingly 
exert himself as an executant, but also as a composer of 
services and anthems. Yet professional practice was by 
no means confined to the church, for the concert-room 
was continually making claims upon his time and atten- 
tion. As an accompanist the young musician was held in 
special request. Though years have passed since then, 
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the present writer has a distinct recollection of the excel- | 
lence of Michael Maybrick’s playing in the pianoforte | 
part of Mendelssohn’s song, ‘‘I am a Roamer,” at a | 
concert given in St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool; and | 
also of the terms of admiration and gratitude expressed by | 
the singer of the piece. With advancing fame came desire | 
for more extensive knowledge and wider experience. | 


To satisfy this craving for higher education, Michael 


Maybrick determined to resort to the Leipsic Conserva- | 


toire. So, after obtaining leave of absence from the 
church authorities, and thereby securing a safe retreat in 


case of need, he bent his steps thither, carrying with him | 


the good wishes of a host of friends. At the German 
Conservatoire he studied under eminent masters, amongst 
whom were Moscheles, Plaidy, and Carl Richter; and 


the results of his industry were so gratifying to them as | 


to call forth a flattering testimonial of ability. In the 


midst of his career as a student, however, a discovery was 
made ot sufficient importance to derange plans long | 


formed for the future, to divert his steps from the course 
hitherto followed so untirin ly into another less arduous, 
yet more attractive and profitable. A 

young Englishman, who had left his homie: 


wy, 
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dulging in the thought of having a voice worthy of notice, 
was the possessor of a fine organ, needing only judicious 
practice for full development. At this juncture his 
masters interposed with advice to give his attention to 
the vocal instead of the instrumental branch of the art. 
So at the end of his second year at the Conservatoire, he 
left Leipsic for Milan to study there singing, under the 
highly esteemed master, Signor Nava. 

What a pleasure it must have been for the old teacher 
to meet with a pupil who was already an _ educated 
musician! Yet the master followed in Maybrick’s case 
the same plan adopted by him in the training of other 
aspirants. There was the daily practice in scales, 
solfeggi, and vocalizzi before proceeding to exercises in 
declamation and phrasing. After two years spent in 
this way, Maybrick was urged to make his début on the 
stage, which he did in one of the minor theatres of 
Milan, and continued for some months to perform in 
opera houses of Northern Italy. In 1869 he returned 
home to enter in earnest upon an artistic career. With- 
out delay he was engaged on behalf of the late Madame 
Sainton-Dolby to sing on the farewell tour of that cele- 
brated artist. A more favourable introduction to the 
English public could not have been obtained, since it 
brought him into contact with lovers of music in nearly 
all the towns of Great Britain. By the exhibition of 
artistic qualities throughout the land, the young singer 
laid the foundation of that popularity he now enjoys. 
His début in London was made at a New Philharmonic 
concert under the direction of the late Dr. Wylde, who 
entrusted to his care the music of Telramund in Wagner’s 
Lohengrin, which, on that occasion, was sung and played 
for the first time in this country. Im his rendering of the 
difficult and thankless passages pertaining to the part, 
Michael Maybrick displayed vocal ability which won for 
him the esteem of the audience, and the effect thus pro- 
duced was enhanced by dignity of demeanour and a 
handsome presence. In 1871 Michael Maybrick appeared 
in English opera at St. James’s Theatre, and in the same 
year went on an operatic tour with Mr. Sims Reeves. 
But as engagements from musical societies in town and 
country were so numerous he, not without reluctance, 
left the stage for the concert-room. In oratorio per- 
formances in Exeter Hall, at Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and other large towns, he achieved 
success, and highly distinguished himself at the musical 
festivals held in Hereford, Bristol, and Gloucester. 

During his first concert tour in the provinces Michael 
Maybrick’s repertory consisted of songs then in vogue ; 
but every now and then he would surprise his fellow 
artists by singing in private compositions of his own, 
amongst them being ‘‘ The Warrior Bold,” which on his 
return to London was published under the nom de 
plume of Stephen Adams, by which name he will in 
coming generations be favourably known. Strange it is 
that whilst studying harmony in Leipsic his vocal powers 
should have been discovered, and stranger still that whilst 
busily employed in pyblic singing his talent for composi- 
tion should have first found recognition. The success of 
‘“‘The Warrior Bold ” was followed by favour extended to 
the works, ‘“‘ True Blue,” and ‘‘ True to the Last;”’ and 
in 1876 Stephen Adams produced the song, ‘“ Nancy Lee,” 
which gained immediate and extraordinary popularity. 
Such was the vigour of its rhythm that it set at once in 
action the vocal and instrumental forces ot the whole 
community. It was heard everywhere—in households 
both above and below stairs, in shop and street, in town 
and country. It was sung, played, hummed, and whistled 
until it seemed, like Aaron’s rod, to swallow up all things ° 
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else of its kind. So great was the sale thereof that 
upwards of 100,000 copies were disposed of in less than 
two years. It made Stephen Adams the musical hero of 
the hour, and it will of a certainty perpetuate his name. 

Since the publication of ‘* Nancy Lee,” Stephen Adams 
has produced many vocal pieces, which have met with 
hearty approval, amongst them being “ The Tar’s 
Farewell,” ‘‘ The Midshipmite,” ‘The Little Hero,” 
‘¢ The Blue Alsatian Mountains,” ‘* The Maid of the Mill,” 
‘“‘ The Star of Bethlehem,” “ By the Fountain,” and ‘‘ They 
all Love Jack.”’ During the present season his songs, ‘* The 
Cry of the Little Ones,” and ‘* The Heart of a Sailor,” have 
been brought forward at the Ballad Concerts in St. 
James’s Hall, where on Wednesday evening, the 14th ult., 
his latest composition, ‘‘ The Island of Dreams,’’ was 
sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, with so much success as to 
give promise of popularity equal in degree to that attained 
by ‘“* The Maid of the Mill.” All Stephen Adams’s sea- 
songs have been introduced to audiences of the Ballad 
Concerts by the vocal art of the composer himself. With 
those works he has been his own interpreter. Fora while, 
however, the name of Maybrick was not to be seen on the 
programme of Boosey’s entertainment. By the force ofa 
terrible calamity he was driven into seclusion. It kept 
him from the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, of which he 
was Grand Organist, from his duties as a commissioned 
officer of the Artists’ corps, as well as from all places of 
business and haunts of pleasure. Happily the trying 
ordeal he has had to pass through has left no diminution 
of health and strength, while it has by sympathy increased 
the affection of friends, and the esteem of all ever brought 
into contact with that earnest worker and honourable 
man. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





On the evening of the first day of the year the Royal 
Choral Society gave a performance of Handel’s Messiah, 
which afforded unqualified pleasure to the large audience 
then assembled in the Albert Hall. In this way, with the 
redemption of mankind for subject, and with wondrous 
music as its exponent, the advent of 1891, the last born 
of Time, was celebrated. Though all the choral numbers 
were magnificently rendered, several of them appealed to 
the listener with unwonted effect. Of these were the 
choruses, ‘‘ And the Glory,”.‘‘ For Unto Us,” “ Lift up 
your Heads,” and the “ Hallebujah,” the last named being 
delivered with irresistible force; and the “‘ Amen” in a 
manner to overwhelm the susceptible auditor with the 
might and majesty of accumulated tone. The solos, 
beautiful in themselves, seemed to answer the purpose 
merely of pathways leading from one height to another, 
of links connecting the chain of mountains into one vast 
whole. Many present doubtless needed not the aid of 
music to enforce the truths, or to illustrate the events of 
gospel history ; but those with minds open to influences of 
the art were constrained to acknowledge it to be in truth 
divine. It should be stated that several of the choruses 
were not on this occasion performed, and that the air, 
‘The Trumpet Shall Sound,” was also omitted. The 
principal singers were Miss MacIntyre, Madame Belle 
Cole, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Norman Salmond. 


The oratorio given on Wednesday evening, January 21st, 
was Handel’s Isvael in Egypt, the double choruses of 
which afforded the Royal Choral Society opportunities to 
display its vocal strength and skill. One of the most 
striking features of the performance was the singing of the 
duet, ‘‘ The Lord is a Man of War,” by the four hundred 
tenors and basses of the choir. The principal vocalists 
announced were Miss Annie Williams, Madame 
Sviatlovsky, and Mr. Edward Lloyd, the organist being 
Mr. Hodge, and the conductor Mr. Barnby. 

e. @ 


ORGAN recitals were given at Exeter Hall on the 
Saturday evenings of last month, and will be continued 
on the Saturday evenings of February and March. The 
series was inaugurated on the 3rd ult. by Dr. H. E. 


Turpin, who displayed the fine qualities and vast resources 


D minor, Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘‘ Harmonic Musik,” 
and an andante by Henry Smart. 
Madame Annie Marriott, the violinist Miss Adelina. 
Dinelli, and the pianist Mr. E. d’Evry. On the second 
recital Dr. G. C. Martin, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
among other things, played Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
B flat, Handel’s Minuet in B flat, and two “ Pastoral 
Symphonies,” the one being from Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, the other from Sullivan’s Light of the World, 
On the roth ult. Mr. W. S. Hoyte presided at the organ, 
the singer being Miss Edith Marriott. 
* 


music-lovers assembled in St. James’s Hall, on Monda 
evening, January 5th, when the performance of an excellent 
programme commenced the second portion of the series 
of Popular Concerts given during the season of 1890-91, 
The most notable work on the list was Brahms’ sextet in 
G major (Op. 36), which received a satisfactory rendering 
at the hands of the usual staff of executants—Madame 
Neruda, Herr Ries, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti, 
assisted by Mr. Gibson and Mr. Edward Howell. If only 
for variety, it is pleasant to see an English name attached 
to the instrumental section of the programme almost 
uniformly ornamented with foreign appellations. 
quartet of players of ‘strings ” than that generally 
engaged could not perhaps be found in Europe ; yet, were 
it only to prove superiority by contrast, a change now and 
then would be acceptable to amateurs, and would also be 
hailed with delight by native quartet players lacking 
opportunities for the favourable display of their ability 
in public. 
evening, selected Chopin’s prelude in D Flat, and Liszt's 
rhapsody in C minor, wherein to exhibit digital strength 
and command over the key board. 
Mr. William Nicholl. 


Eubenschitz, a pupil of Madame Schumann, appeared for 
the first time at the Popular Concerts. In her performance 
of Schumann’s ‘“‘ Etudes Symphoniques,” the young pianist 
gave, in spite of extreme nervousness, proofs of ability, 
her tone being good and technique admirable. At the 
concert on the following Saturday afternoon, Malle. 
Eubenschitz played Beethoven’s sonata in C minor 
(Op. 111) in a manner to convince the critical audience 
that she was endowed with mental faculties needing only 
time and experience for their full manifestation. 


on Monday, the roth ult., by the appearance of Mr. Santley, 
who sang on that occasion for the first time since his 
return from Australia. 
say seriousness, generally characterising the proceedings 
there was the tumult of a holiday demonstration. 
of applause greeted the favourite baritone as he came on 
the platform to sing in Gounod’s “ Maid of Athens,” ani 
the storm was renewed when he returned to oblige with 
another piece. 
listen to the instrumentalists, but again became excited 
when the vocalist came forward to render Schubert's 
Erl King, and were not pacified until he had favoured 


* 
« THE sixth annual Conference of the National Societyo! 





of the instrument, built by Messrs. Walker and Sons, in 
admirable performances of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 








The vocalist was 
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In spite of severity of the weather, a goodly number of 


A better 


Herr Stavenhagen, the pianist of the 


The vocalist was 


On Monday evening, the 12th ult., Mdlle. Ilona 


The ordinary routine of a Popular concert was disturbed 


Instead of the calmness, not to 


A storm 
Then the audience quietly settled down to 


them with Hatton’s ‘‘To Anthea.” 
*. * 


Professional Musicians, held at Liverpool in the first week 
of January, was formally opened on Tuesday with 4 
reception at the Grand Hotel, and a conversazione in the 
Central Hall of the Free Library and Museum. Onthe 
following morning, the 7th ult., the proceedings propet 
began with a brief speech of welcome from the chairmat, 
the Mayor of Liverpool, after which Mr. Chadfield, the 
General Secretary of the Society, read the annual report, 
which was altogether of a gratifying description, no 

than sixty-eight members having been enrolled in the 
course of the last six months. In the list of membersat 
to be seen names of Doctors and Bachelors in Musi, 
Professors, Fellows, and Associates of the Royal Academy, 
the Royal College, the Guildhall School, and of othe 
musical institutions. More important still isthe announ® 
ment made that two hundred and seventy-one members#t 
now holding appointmentsas organists in town and count): 
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One object the Society at its formation had in view was 
the establishment of a system of local examinations ; and 
this, being highly remunerative, is not likely to be lost 
sight of by the council. A more important object is the 
obtaining of “legal recognition and social status similar 
to that accorded other professions.”’ To attain this most 
desirable object, individual effort must go hand in hand 
with collective wisdom. The Mayor having vacated the 
chair, it was by general consent taken by Mr. E. H. Thorne. 
A paper on “ Poetical Meanings in Union with Musical 
Design’ was read by Miss Oliveria Prescott, who, setting 
forth the means by which the relation existing between 
tic ideas and musical expression could be maintained, 
dwelt at some length upon the part played by key 
relationship in the construction of musical works. The 
chairman, Mr. E. H. Thorne, then read a paper upon 
“Editing and Editions, with special reference to the 
Polonaises and Nocturnes of Chopin.” It was an easy 
task for so experienced a musician to point out glaring 
errors committed by editors of cheap forms of music, an 
the strictures he passed upon them made those present, 
whose libraries were enriched with French and Russian 
copies of Chopin’s compositions, rejoice exceedingly. 


At the second meeting, held on Thursday morning, the 
8th ult., under the presidency of Mr. W. D. Hall, a paper 
was read by Mr. Riseley on ‘‘ Local Orchestras.” Few 
musicians in England are so competent to speak upon this 
subject with so much authority as the organist of Bristol, 
who, not content, like many of those holding a similar office, 
with serving the art in the church, has for years striven, 
and that successfully, to advance the cause of music in the 
concert-room by means of orchestral performances given 
with the aid of local executants. In carrying out this 
enterprise many have been the difficulties he has had to 
encounter. The low taste of the working classes and the 
indifference of wealthier sections of society, the opposition 
of supporters of rival schemes and the jealousy of fellow 
professors, the incompetency of amateurs and the little 
time devoted to rehearsals, all these obstacles he has had 
tomeet and overcome. To enable the musicians whom 
he was addressing to enter upon a similar course, he sug- 
gested that application should be made to the Imperial 
and the Municipal Governments for monetary aid. In the 
evening a concert was held in the small concert-room of 
St. George’s Hall, where a capital programme, consisting 
of works composed by members of the Society, was, with 
the exception of the chorus, ‘‘ Sing a Song of Sixpence,” 
performed by fellow members. 


At the last meeting of the Conference, held in the 
Lecture Hall of the Free Library, on Friday, January oth, 
the chairman, Mr. A. F. Smith, read a paper on “ Musical 
Notation.” That there are many inconsistencies and 
anomalies in the present system the speaker showed in a 
very clear and convincing manner; but whether he suc- 
ceeded equally well in suggesting remedies is not so 
certain. In the discussion which followed, Mr. F. Haworth, 
Mr. Isaac, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Dr. Allison, Mr. 
Prentice, Mr. Mathews, and Dr. Vincent took part, and 
eventually Mr. Field succeeded in postponing the further 
consideration of the subject. In the afternoon the mem- 
bers, in response to the invitation of the Mayor, assembled 
in the Town Hall to listen to a performance of music by 
pupils of the School for the Blind; thence they were con- 
veyed to the residence of Mr. Rensberg to be entertained 
with a performance of German music by German executants 
—an enjoyment scarcely consistent at such a time with 
the duties of ‘‘ nationality.” In the evening, a banquet 
was given at the Grand Hotel, at which the Mayor of 
Liverpool presided. 

; hs 

So successful has been Madame Patey’s concert tour in 
Australia that she has been induced to extend her travels 
order to sing in China and Japan. This arrangement 
may deprive the directors of the Crystal Palace of the 
Services of our greatest contralto, as it is doubtful whether 
she will be able to return to London in time to take part 
in the Handel Festival to be held in the forthcoming June. 


In the attempt to “run” symphony concerts at St. 
James’s Hall, Mr. Henschel had to encounter a calm, the 





breath of public favour not being of sufficient strength to 
waft his enterprise to success, Starting again on Thurs- 
day, the r5th ult., he had to endure the disastrous effect 
of inclement and boisterous weather, which kept away 
even those who had promised to attend the concert on 
that evening. But those present were rewarded for their 
courage in braving the elements by an excellent perform- 
ance of Niels Gade’s overture, ‘ Ossian,’”? Mr. Edward 
German’s “ Funeral March,”’ Liszt’s pianoforte concerto 
in E flat, and, above all, by an admirable interpretation of 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony. To still further enhance 
their pleasure, the soprano solo, ‘‘ Greeting to the Hall of 
Song,” from Wagner’s Tannhduser, was finely declaimed 
by Madame Nordica. 


*, * 


Sir CuHarLeEs HAtvé announces that, by special desire, 
he will give one more concert with his renowned Man- 
chester Orchestra, the performance to take place on 
Friday evening, February 2oth, at St. James’s Hall. 

* 


* 

Ir is said that the impresario, M. Schumann, did not, 
during his visit to London, receive encouragement suffi- 
cient to induce him to bring here M. Lamourieux’s famous 
Paris Orchestra for the purpose of giving a series of 
concerts. 


On Thursday, January 22nd, Herr Stavenhagen gave an 
orchestra! concert in St. James’s Hall. The clever artist 
played in Beethoven’s C minor concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra; also in Liszt’s concerto in A, and pianoforte 
solos by the same composer. On this occasion, Madame 
Stavenhagen was heard for the first time in London, the 
pieces selected by her being Weber’s aria, ‘ Liese, 
Liese,” and the scena, “ Suleika,’”’ composed by Herr 
Stavenhagen. 


Tue duties which an adjudicator has to perform at an 
Eisteddfod are oftentimes attended with so much vexation 
as to keep a peacefully disposed man from consenting to 
act in that capacity. Yet there is dignity attached to 
the office. To occupy the seat of judgment is doubt- 
less a joy, but the glory thereof vanishes at the breath 
of discontent. And this is sure to arise ; for the very 
thing that gratifies one party concerned in the trial 
of skill must of necessity distress another. Whilst award- 
ing a sugar-plum to the winner, a bitter pill is being 
administered to the loser. Should the adjudicator resolve 
upon dividing the sugar-plum, in order that each may have 
a share, the strife will become all the more furious, and 
general rebellion against authority ensue. 

At the National Eisteddfod recently held at Bangor, the 
gentlemen appointed to act as judges in a competition 
taking place Saeene rival choirs, decided that the coveted 
prize, a gold baton, was due by right of merit to the 
Carnarvon Union. Now, one of the conditions laid down 
by Mr. Pritchard Morgan, M.P., the giver of the ‘‘ shinin 
bauble,’’ was that the choir which should at the Nationa 
Eisteddfod win it in fair competition for two years in 
succession, should be entitled to keep it for good and all. 
As the members of the Carnarvon Union had fulfilled that 
condition, they were by the adjudicators on the occasion 
referred to, declared to be the rightful owners of the bdton 
and the bag of money accompanying it. When the victors 
returned to their home, the question arose who should 
be the keeper of the baton. Mr. Jones, the Conductor of 
the Union, at once put in a claim, which was resented by 
members of the Society, who would fain present it to 
the corporation, in order that it might for all time be hung 
on the wall of the Town Hall as a precious symbol of 
victory. Without consulting the Eisteddfod adjudicators, 
it was resolved to call upon Sir Horatio Lloyd, the judge 
of the Carnarvon County Court, to decide the case accord- 
ing to the letter of the law. We trust, however, that it 
will be settled by compromise, the conductor taking one 
half of the baton, the corporation the other. 


WE omitted to mention in our last number that the 
ortrait of Mr. J. Barnby was printed from a photograph 
y permission of Messrs. Elliott & Fry. 
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A BATON was recently presented to Mr. August Manns, 
the celebrated conductor, by the citizens of Glasgow, in 
recognition of services rendered to the cause of art in that 
city. To celebrate the occasion a banquet was given in 
his honour; and the gift was accompanied by many 
speeches of a complimentary character, to which the 
recipient replied in words that made a powerful impression 
upon the company. “ It was nearly sixty years since,’”’ he 
said, “that I was placed in a cradle that stood in a poor 
Pomeranian glassblower’s cottage. Four of my brothers 
had previously occupied the cradle, which, after me, was 
alternately used by four more brothers and one sister. 
You will readily understand that a working man, with an 
income of barely £1 per week, could not spoil his large 
family of children by surrounding them with luxuries to 
weaken their appreciation of good things in years to come; 
and that in my struggle from, so to speak, the lowest 
rank of musicianship upwards to an honourable place 
amongst prominent musicians, I had to battle with adver- 
sities which made the enjoyment of prosperity doubly 
sweet. And this will account for the delight I feel at this 
moment in the midst of those who appreciate my labours 
in the art I serve.’’ Words such as these reflect honour 
upon the distinguished musician. 


IN his eighty-second year, Henry Mitchell Hastings, the 
doyen of musical and dramatic critics, recently passed 
into the silent land. For many years he was on the staff 
of the Morning Herald, an appointment he resigned to 
become the representative and locum tenens of the late Sir 
William Mitchell, the proprietor of the Shipping Gazette. 
But, never abandoning his former occupation, he remained 
almost to the last a contributor to art journals. Being an 
old comrade and faithful friend of the late J. W. Davison, 
the editor of the Musical World, he was, until it passed 
into other hands, an active correspondent of that journal. 
Never was a more genial critic or a more amiable man than 
Henry Mitchell Hastings. Requiescat in pace. 


Mr. N. VERT’s concert-party, comprising Madame 
Trebelli, Miss Gamboggi, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. Maybrick, 
Herr Van Biene, and Herr Emil Bach, commenced a seven 
weeks’ tour at Halifax on Monday, the 1gth of January. 

*,* 

Miss MAuDE THORNTON, a pupil of Mr, Theodore Drew, 
anda daughter of Mr. Frank Thornton, the comedian, 
has been awarded the Savage Club Scholarship at the 
Royal College of Music. 


* 
** 


Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE is engaged upon a sacred work 
for the next Gloucester Festival; and Mr. C, Lee Williams 
is busy upon a church cantata, to be brought out at the 
same ‘* music-meeting.’’ 


*,* 


Once a year the officials of the Chapel Royal, White- 
hall, could always depend upon a large congregation, 
drawn thither less perhaps by the privilege of worship 
than by the gratification afforded by the performance of 
an ancient ceremony. For many generations the 
Monarchs of this Realm have, on the Maundy Thursday, 
sent to the chapel, formerly the banquetting-room of 
Whitehall, doles to be distributed amongst poor and aged 
men and women. On the same day of the year the Popes 
of Rome have for ages bent the knee in St. Peter’s to 
wash the feet of brethren set apart for that high 
distinction. This observance of the rite, established in 
remembrance of the scene enacted by Christ when “ He 
washed His disciples feet,’’ has been commuted by our 
‘Defenders of the Faith’? to a public act of charity 
performed vicariously. Dressed in their picturesque garb 
of the Tudor period, a detachment of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, better known as “ beefeaters,” have on those 
occasions issued from the Queen’s Palace to guard the 
Maundy-moneys, which the leader of the company carried 
on a huge golden salver to the Chapel at Whitehall. 


At the door they were received by the Dean and 
Sub-Dean, together with priests and choristers, who, in 
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procession, accompanied the military escort to the altar 
where the High Almoner, wearing the white scarf 
of office and carrying a bunch of spring flowers, was in 
attendance to take charge of the treasure. A special 
form of prayer was intoned by the senior priest jn 
waiting, while at intervals the Almoner, with his train of 
assistants, proceeded down the centre aisle, on either side 
of which the recipients were placed, to distribute the 
Sovereign’s bounty. Anthems, written by composers to 
her Majesty’s Chapels, were rendered by the choir, whose 
singing, by the way, was not heard to best advantage, as 
the acoustic properties ofthe building were not favourable 
to harmony. The organ was perched up on the high 
northern gallery, near to the window out of which King 
Charles I. stepped to the fatal block. From his coign of 
vantage the organist could see clearly the beauties of 
Ruben’s art displayed on the near ceiling, but could not 
hear so well the voices of the choir below. It has been 
decreed, however, that they are no more to be heard 
there. The voice of prayer and the voice of praise are 
banished from the place, and the ceremony of Maundy 
Thursday will never again be held in the building so long 
known as the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 


*, * 


AMERICANS have, in the death of Madame Emma Abbott 
lost their most popular lyric artist. Born in Chicago in 
1850, “ Honest little Emma,’’ as she was lovingly called 
by friends and patrons, had in early life to suffer the ills 
which poverty entails. As vocalist and guitar player, she 
appeared in public at the age of eight years, and thereby 
helped her father, an indigent musician, to maintain the 
humble family home. At sixteen she attached herself to 
a travelling opera company, and had to endure the horrors 
of that passage to fame. When, at the collapse of that 
miserable enterprise, she found herself at Michigan 
destitute of money, the true bent of her talents was mani- 
fested. Emma Abbott took at that moment upon herself 
the duties of management of a small concert party formed 
by a few members of the disbanded troupe, and piloted 
them with some success from one town to another of the 
States. Settling in New York, Miss Abbott continued for 
two or three years to earn a livelihood by singing ina 
church choir—the nest from which so many of America’s 
singing birds have flown. 


By the aid of patrons, she was enabled to study her art 
in Milan, and subsequently in Paris, under the singing: 
master, M. Wartel. Coming to London, Miss Abbott 
made, in 1876, her début at the Royal Italian Opera in the 
part of Maria, the heroine of Donizetti’s “La Figlia del 
Regimento,” but failed to obtain public approval. On her 
return to America, in 1880, she, assisted by her husband, 
started an English Opera Company, which at a single 
bound reached the height of popularity. So great has 
been the success of the venture, that the lady manageress 
in a few years acquired a very large fortune. Between 
Miss Abbott and her audiences there existed the warmest 
sympathy. The prima donna knew to a nicety their 
wants, and supplied them in a way to earn their gratitude, 
The claims of art were ignored whenever they clashed 
with the taste and wishes of patrons. To gratify them, 
Miss Abbott introduced the hymn, ‘‘ Nearer my God to 
Thee,” in the church scene in Faust. What if critics 
scoffed, saints were edified, and the treasury benefitted. 
Dufing the last few weeks, an arrangement had been 
made with Madame Abbott to appear, under the auspices 
of Mr. N. Vert, in London in the course of the coming 


spring. Only two days before her death Madame Abbott, 


performed on the stage at Salt Lake City, U.S.A. 
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